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cient excerpts from the cases in the particular state in the notes, the states 
appearing in alphabetical order." One of the questions such as the author 
mentions and on which the authorities seem to be in irreconcilable conflict is 
whether damages can be recovered for physical injuries induced, through fright 
or mental disturbance, the fright or mental disturbance and not the physical 
injury being the direct and immediate result of the negligent act. In respect 
to this subject the author carries out the plan announced in the quotation last 
preceding, but stops short of giving the profession the benefit of his own 
researches as to what should be the true rule. In such case we think a full 
discussion and opinion of an author who has made a special study of the sub- 
ject would have been a welcome and important aid to the profession. And 
this too, we think is the province of legal authorship and a valuable part of 
an author's work. 

In direct continuity with the last preceding quotation from the preface the 
author further states: "The design or purpose is that the reader may be 
able to determine what the law is by reading text or note, without in many 
instances consulting the cases. ' ' This feature of the work, conceding all that 
is claimed, can be valuable only where the authorities are not accessible to 
the practitioner. But where the authorities are obtainable it is the habitual 
practice of careful lawyers and judges to resort to the cases themselves to set- 
tle such disputed questions as the author refers to, a practice so firmly fixed 
and so commendable withal that no text-book can or ought to disturb it, how- 
ever excellent the text-book may be. 

It will be disappointing to the practitioner, we fancy, that the subject of 
proximate and remote cause is not accorded in this work that full discussion 
which its importance demands, and for which the later cases have furnished 
so full opportunity. Such treatment as the author gives to this subject is 
incidental. 

While we think that Mr. Kinkead's work would have been of more value 
to those for whom it is designed had it dealt in more detail with the newer 
subjects of the law of torts and to less extent with the older subjects fully 
covered by early treatises, we commend it to the profession not withstanding 
those minor defects which an examination of the work has disclosed and of 
which candor in a review compels mention. 

robt. e. bunker 

Report of The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Virginia State Bar 
Association. Edited by Eugene C. Massie, of the Richmond Bar. 
Pages, 432. Everett Waddey Co. Richmond. 1903. 

The Virginia Bar Association's well edited and well printed annual reports 
invariably contain interesting matter of permanent value. To an outsider who 
has had the good fortune to attend one of these meetings of Virginia lawyers 
the reports are doubly interesting: he reads much between the lines. The 
printed page — sometimes unavoidably dry — makes no mention of sparkling 
wit and sparkling water — as natural to Virginia as is her cordial hospitality — 
nor of sparkling wine, which, on occasion, flows so freely that one believes it 
also to be native — the generous product of her sunny slopes. But for those 
not quite so fortunate as the reader between the lines there is much solid food 
for thought in this volume. 
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Chief Justice Clark of North Carolina, under the title "Old Foes With New 
Faces," discusses the methods of lawless wealth, and considers that taxation 
and "public ownership" may give relief to the body politic now suffering from 
"economic indigestion"; while Mr. J. F. Bullitt treats "Trusts and Labor 
Unions" from the standpoint of evolution. Carefully prepared are the his- 
torical papers of Mr. A. Caperton Braxton on "The Fifteenth Amendment — 
An Account of its Enactment," and of Mr. John Goode on "The Electoral 
Commission of 1877." It was, by the way, quite evident to those who listened 
to Mr. Braxton's graceful address of welcome to the American Bar Association 
that Virginia eloquence is as enduring as Virginia hospitality. 

The volume also contains a report by the special committee on the "Tor- 
rens System" with the draft of an act "To provide for the settlement, regis- 
tration, transfer and assurance of titles to land, and to establish the court of 
land registration, with jurisdiction throughout the commonwealth." What- 
ever criticism may be made of this act, it can not be said to be long, and in 
view of the one hundred and more sections of the Illinois act, the description 
of the Virginia draft as "a somewhat lengthy bill of 59 sections" {Chicago 
Leeal News, Nov. 21, 1903,) is rather amusing. It is, indeed, a model of 
brevity. Committees having similar work to perform in other states may 
profitably study this bill, for, while it contains much that is appropriate to 
Virginia alone, it is suggestive as to what may be done in any state. 

The prosperous condition of the Virginia association is probably largely 
due to the fact that for half its life it has had one man of the right sort as 
secretary treasurer. A bar association secretary should be just such a man as 
the Virginians have been able to keep so long in office — able and affable, 
patient and painstaking. J. H. Brewster 



The Art of Cross- Examination, By Francis L. Wellman, of the New 
York Bar, New York. Pages, 283. TheMacmillan Company, 1903. 
This book cannot, strictly speaking, be called a professional work, 
although the author in the preface speaks of offering it to the legal pro- 
fession. No attempt has been made to treat the subject from a scientific 
point of view or in an exhaustive manner. The aim of the author has been 
rather to give to the reader certain practical suggestions upon the art of 
cross-examination, and to supplement these with examples of cross-examina- 
tions by some of the great masters of the art, both English and American. 
The book opens with an introduction, in which the author refers to the 
changes in the character and methods of professional work that the last fifty 
years have witnessed, and advocates as a remedy for the delays, uncertainties, 
and congested calendars that come from the trial of causes being so largely 
given into the hands of inexperienced men, something like the English sys- 
tem of distinction between barrister and solicitor. The chapters that follow 
treat of the manner and matter of cross-examination, contain suggestions as 
to methods of dealing with witnesses who are suspected of perjury, discuss 
the cross-examination of experts, and the sequence of cross-examination. 
One chapter is given to cross-examination as to credit and its abuses. Chap- 
ter ten contains a most interesting account of some famous cross -examiners 
and their methods. The author expresses the belief that it is "decidedly 



